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when he voiced that thought, for Moscow, for all Russia where
there was anybody competent to talk.
For a people who for centuries had been forced to curb their
thoughts under penalty of the whip, the bullet, prison or Siberia,
this new-found freedom of speech was miracle enough. With a
truly Russian passion for the enjoyment of the' novel, they were
sitting down now to indulge it to the full. There was so much to
hear, so much to say. Why should they do anything else but listen
while there was anyone left to speak ? Here was the lotus and gone
were the powers to say them nay. Then eat and eat!
Yet it was not all simple lotus-eating in this spate of public
speech-making into which revolutionary Russia had plunged.
Among thousands of the listeners there was a genuine desire to
taste and know. For building new worlds there were so many
architects, so many plans. How was it possible to commit oneself
to this scheme, however marvellous and convincing it might sound,
when round the corner there was still someone who had not been
heard and who, for all one knew, might be offering to bring out of
his hat a rabbit that had five legs as well as a pink tail ? The revolu-
tionary population of Petrograd was like a village crowd at a fair
insisting on hearing what every barker had to say before it made
up its mind to spend its money. That is presuming, of course, that
the majority of them realized that they were really free to decide
how they were to spend their own money, for however much they
might talk about freedom and the responsibilities of the people,
the truth remained that no miracle had happened in the accomplish-
ment of their revolution to make the Russians either responsible
to themselves or politically free. Without the imposition of a will
from above they were in truth sheep without a shepherd and, as
yet, it looked as though no one among them was to have the will
or the courage to get on his hind legs and assume the shepherd's
role.
So they talked and listened, and ran from this bleating gathering
to that baaing crowd, thoroughly delighted with their sheeps'
paradise because they could make as much noise as they liked
without interference from the dog. It was exasperating to those
like myself who were not so avid of talk and were eager to be doing
sometbing3 but it was understandable as a stage through which the
revolution had to pass. Freedom of speech was a new toy to them
and they had to be allowed to wear it out.
Meanwhile, the members of the Provisional Government and
their supporters were tearing their nerves to tatters between frantic
conferences by day to decide what should be done and blustering
performances on the conjurers5 platforms in the evening telling